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West Wishes to 
INLAND ARCHITECT 
and 

Chicago Chapter, AIA 


MATERIAL SERVICE welcomes 
the opportunity to tell you 
about its many 


services and products. 








for 


‘Everything in Building Materials 


Specify 


MATERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 W. WASHINGTON ST. e Chicago 6 
FRanklin 2-3600 e Financial 6-4848 


Most Suburbs Call FREE — Enterprise 4660 


to 











Aluminum 
Sliding Doors 
Windows 


Cements 
All Types 


Concrete 
Redi-Mix, all types 
Expansion Joint 


Crushed Stone 
Gravel 


Gypsum Products 
Drywall & Accessories 
Plastering & Accessories 


Insulation 
Rock Wool 
Sheathing Board 


Limes 
Finish 
Mason 


Masonry Materials 
Basement Sash 
Block 
Concrete, Glass, etc. 
Face Brick 
20 Mfrs. Lines 
200 Colors, Types & Sizes 
Tile 
Structural—Ceramic 
Salt Glazed & Unglazed 
Quarry 
Decorative—Mosaic 
Back-Up—Partition 


Materialite 
A Lightweight Structural 
Concrete Aggregate 


Metal Products 
Access Doors 
Area Walls 
Steel 
Door Frames 
Interior & Exterior Doors 
Folding & Sliding Doors 


Pipe 
Concrete, Transite & Vit 
Roofing Materials 


Built-Up & Accessories 
Shingles & Accessories 


Sand 
Lake, Torpedo, etc. 
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North Barrington School Bryant & Walchli, Architects 


THREE ADDITIONS IN FIVE YEARS AND FLEXICORE FLOOR AND 
ROOF SLABS WERE REPEATEDLY SPECIFIED BECAUSE OF THE 
FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


1.) FINISHED CEILINGS — FLEXICORE SLABS WERE ONLY PAINTED 
TO GIVE AN ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE. 


2.) SPLIT SYSTEM HEATING — COMBINATION RADIANT & HOT 
AIR BASEBOARD. 


3.) LOW INSURANCE RATES — SEND FOR FREE COPY OF UNDER- 
WRITERS FIRE TEST. 


4.) LOW MAINTENANCE — ONLY PAINTING REQUIRED. 


CONTACT A FLEXICORE SALES ENGINEER FOR OTHER TECHNICAL DATA 
REFLECTING THE MODERN TREND IN ECONOMICAL DESIGN. 


Mid-West 


FLEXICORE 
Division of American Marietta Co. 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 5-8960 
TUxedo 9-7535 


FLEXICORE CORP. 


BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: East Chicago 940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 
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LIFT SLAB METHOD 


OF ERECTING FLOORS AND ROOFS 











Limestone Community High School Hewitt & Bastian, Architects 
Peoria County, Illinois Pecria, Illinois 
¢ Erects Floors Twice As Fast *° Saves 25c to $2.00 Per Square Foot 


° Any Contractor Can Use This Method 
Ei 


Write For 
Descriptive 
Folder 





5306 W. Lawrence Ave. e Chicago 30, Ill. 
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About the Cover, Sullivan’s Transportation 
Building at the Columbian Exposition and 
Harry Weese’s 1958 “Chicago Style” win- 
dowed apartment building. Line drawing 
courtesy Rand McNally & Co., photo Bill 


’ Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing. 





Carl Sandburg, at steel mills, to write 
on Chicago’s building renaissance. 


Next Month will be our Chicago Dynamic 
issue, the rich heritage and the planning 
ahead of Chicago architecture. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Association of Illinois 
Student Chapters, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 
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Pass Illinois 
Architectural Act 


During the last few months, 
the Architects Association of Illi- 
nois and the AIA have waged a 
successful campaign to secure 


passage of a bill to amend the 
Illinois Architectural Act, the 
first such amendment since 1919. 
Gov. William Stratton signed the 
bill July 11, 1957 after almost 
unanimous passage by both 
houses of the State Legislature. 





Never before- 
BLOCK LIKE THIS 


g .s-for Jobs Like Yours 


Hi 1B’S $400,000 HIGH PRESSURE STEAM CURING— 
a DRYING EQUIPMENT AND EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH 









WAYLITE FOR HIGH PRECISION LIGHTWEIGHT BLOCK 


Your dividends from IB’s $400,000 invest- 
ment in four new high pressure steam 
curing (150 psi and 366° F.) kilns are 
preshrunk stabilized concrete masonry 
units such as you’ve never had before. 


Here are block of superior qualities and 
precision performance for the most 
exacting EXPOSED work. In addition to all 
the advantages of IB Block made with 
machine-expanded Waylite, you get... 


© LIGHTER COLOR, IMPROVED TEXTURE 
© GREATER UNIFORMITY IN DIMENSIONING 
© EXTRA STRENGTH AND SUPERIOR DRYNESS 


©@ PRESHRUNK BLOCK FOR GREATER WALL 
STABILITY . . . because there’s at least 50% 
less shrinkage, there's less wall cracking 
than with block cured by conventional 
methods (A.C.I. #716). 


To see how completely these revolutionary 
units fulfill your most important design 
and functional needs, write or phone for 
your free copy of our “Reference Manual 
on IB Preshrunk Stabilized Waylite 
Concrete Masonry Units.” Or better still, 
an IB engineer will be glad to bring samples 
of these high-pressure steam-cured units 
to your office or project. 





While official publication of the 
Act is several months away, it 
contains significant changes 
which INLAND ARCHITECT 
will report on fully as it becomes 
available. 

The enactment of the current 
Amendment to the Architectural 
Act comes after six years of effort 
by many Architects throughout 
the State. Among those who ex- 
pended special efforts are Dan- 
iel H. Burnham, FAIA, Abraham 
Epstein, Charles B. Rowe, Lee C. 
Mielke, Edward Kane, Ken- 
neth R. Rodgers, Charles F. 
Behrensmeyer, Ernest L. Stouf- 
fer, Kendall Bates, and John 
Fugard Jr. Legislators who were 
particularly helpful in obtaining 
passage include Sen. W. Russell 
Arrington, Evanston, Sen. Mar- 
shall Korshak, Chicago and Rep. 
Robert L. Burhans. 

The A.A.I. has on file copies of 
more than 600 letters by more 
than 70 architects throughout the 
state in the intensive campaign 
to secure passage of the amend- 
ment. 

Among the comments of the 
many Architects who wrote to 
the State legislators to support 
the Amendment: 


“... All the Architectural or- 
ganizations within the State are 
vitally interested in the passage 
of this bill. It has been endorsed 
by numerous other bodies in the 
construction field throughout the 
State including the various engi- 
neering societies, contractor as- 
sociations, etc... .” 

“... The present antiquated law 
has not been revised for almost 
thirty years and offers not much 
real protection for the public. 
Special Interests may oppose a 
stronger law but I know that 
your interests are with the pub- 
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lic at large... . 
“.,. for many years the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects .. . 
has tried in vain for substantial 
changes in the Illinois Architec- 
tural Act. This present bill is 
an attempt to limit controversy 
and to adjust some of the glaring 
inequities in the present act ...” 
“.. . While the bill is not a 
‘cure-all,’ it is a big step in the 
right direction . . .” 


Neighborhood Renewal 
Center Formed 


The Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council has announced 
it is establishing a Metropolitan 
Center for Neighborhood Re- 
newal. 

Proposed as a three-year pro- 
gram, the center will be financed 
by $110,000 in gifts from the 
Wieboldt Foundation, the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation of Chicago, 
and the Emil J. Schwartzhaupt 
Foundation of New York. 

The Council’s President Jos- 
eph Pois expressed hope that 
such a center will help all the 
agencies working on urban re- 
newal in Chicago. Mr. Pois said 
the center would give technical 
guidance in rehabilitation and 
conservation. The center shall 
also serve to stimulate partici- 
pation by more’ citizens helping 
them to’ make greater use of 
available resources. 

Also by working through gov- 
ernmental units such as the Com- 
munity Conservation Board, the 
Department of Buildings, the 
Department of Streets and Sani- 
tation, the Land Clearance Com- 
mission, the Department of City 
Planning, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Park District, ave- 
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nues are opened to assistance 
from the state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

A full time director of the 
center will be sought, a man 
experienced in community plan- 
ning. An advisory committee 


representing all groups inter- 
ested in city problems will also 
be recruited. 

Headquarters for the center 
will be at 69 W. Washington in 
the offices of the Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council. 
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PANEL — cee 


QUALITY 
than you 


specify 





Consult the Davidson Architectural Porcelain distributor in your area, (listed below). 








Once in a while, you run across some- 
one with whom you prefer to do 
business... often, because they do a 
little more for you than they Aave to. 


You'll find it that way when you 
specify Davidson Architectural Por- 
celain. Always, more quality than is 
asked, at no extra cost. Things like 
smooth, sealed panel corners, welded 
and ground before enameling... 
Class A or better weather resistance 
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He offers skilled engineering and erection service, plus assistance on any application. 


inland architect 


the magazine of inland area building and planning 


Our Roots 1883 


In 1883 out of a Chicago spawning its strength 
and stature came a purposeful and promising 
publication, the Inland Architect and Builder— 
a magazine devoted to the business of building 
and the art of architecture. Coming as an answer 
to a real need, L. Muller Jr. as manager and 
R. C. McLean as editor created and continued 
the magazine for many years as a regional forum 
for the architectural profession. 

Chicago and the Midwest were pioneering the 
prairies, rebuilding after the Great Fire and 
building everywhere. There was much to do, to 
see, to create. The bold brash builders of the 
Chicago School were well aware of the oppor- 
tunities and the problems in creating a great city 
and region building faster than there were tradi- 
tions to build upon. 

In the Inland Architect and Builder the Mid- 
west had a voice to build by and a guide post 
past the dictates of taste. It was many things. 
It was chatty and pointed. Sparkling, salient 
samples came from the pens of the local famed 
and not yet so famed. Jenny, Adler, Root, Sul- 
livan, Pond, and even the grand old man of the 
local scene Van Osdel wrote copiously on history, 
interior decorating, building costs or new de- 
velopments, all with apparent familiarity. There 
was also the activities with which these men 
occupied their not too leisure time—reports on 
papers read or reviewed—art and sketching at 
the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club—other 
club and trade news. 

Begun in a period of bold building and broad 
planning, the Inland Architect and Builder sur- 
vived the dark days of country .wide recessions 
and ended in 1908 as it ceased to be the voice 
felt needed or heard. . 


Dick Nickel | 
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Almost seventy-five years later comes a new | 
Inland Architect, .:published by the Chicago © 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. a 

Few prairies are left, but we are still pioneer- 7 
ing. We are always building and rebuilding a 7 
new city, a new region, and onto a whole world 7 
now through the waters of the St. Lawrence. We © 
are inland, yet we will be everywhere, as every- | 
one will be to us. There is much and more to 7 
do, to see, to create. And it is our heritage, our | 
business, and our hope in ourselves to build, and / 
build better. 3 

We plan, we build, and we manufacture for 3 
ourselves, for the nation, and for the world. But | 
Inland Architect thinks it most important that | 
it begins here and that we are here. The name | 
of our magazine is our interest, that of inland | 
area building and planning, and of architecture | 
in its broadest meaning. 4 

Inland Architect is to be a magazine of ac- | 
quaintance and awareness . . . of what has been 7 
done, what is being done, who is doing it, and 7 
what is being proposed in the building industry | 
and the community programs of the rapidly de- | 
veloping great Chicagé' regional area. : 

Participating in each issue of Inland Architect E 
will be authorities in the various fields related ” 
to building and planning . . . architects, en- | 
gineers, contractors, and manufacturers, all work- 
ing towards closer co-operation and greater | 
accomplishment in our inland area. 

The first issue of Inland Architect is a begin- | 
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ning that actually began more than ten years 
ago when the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects began publication of its 
own magazine. Steadily growing under various 
stewardships, its goal was always to become 
what we believe Inland Architect will become. 

It is fitting that this first issue of Inland Archi- 
tect comes as the American Institute of Architects 
is celebrating its One Hundredth in the theme 
“A New Century Beckons”. The Chicago Chap- 
ter A.I.A. believes that the programs of Inland 
Architect will contribute importantly to building 
and planning better. 


Congratulations from Mayor 


As Mayor of Chicago, as well as personally, I 
am happy to extend congratulations upon the 
forthcoming publication of the new magazine 
INLAND ARCHITECT. 

The Chicago Chapter of A.LA. is to be com- 
mended in this undertaking, designed, as you 
have expressed it, to be a publication “of ac- 
quaintance and awareness . . . of what has been 
done, of what is being done, who is doing it, and 
what is being proposed,” in connection with the 
building industry, and the community programs 
of the rapidly developing great Chicago regional 
area. 

It is particularly interesting to me, as I am 
sure it will be to all Chicagoans, that the October 
issue will be devoted to the observance of Chi- 
cago Dynamic Week. 

INLAND ARCHITECT will carry on in a 
great Chicago architectural tradition. It is sure 
to meet with great success and its sponsorship 
is a guarantee that it will be an enduring in- 
fluence for true community progress. 


Richard J. Daley 
Mayor 

City of Chicago 
Office of the Mayor 
September 18, 1957 
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October Issue 










DYNAMIC. 


This is the seal of Chicago Dynamic, a series 
of events from October 27 to November 2 pro- 
claimed Chicago Dynamic Week by Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley, and dedicated to the sound building 
and far range planning of the world’s most 
dynamic city. Various city organizations are 
represented in the Chicago Dynamic Committee 
chairmaned by Edward C. Logelin, Vice Presi- 
dent, Chicago, U.S. Steel Corp. 

Focusing on Chicago's very significant build- 
ing heritage and the city’s present building vital- 
ity, the events will reassert the integrity, common 
sense and boldness characterizing the architects 
and planners rebuilding Chicago after the great 
fire. A forum of the nation’s most outspoken 
building authorities and critics will discuss mod- 
ern technologies in creating buildings and re- 
vitalizing cities. A curtain wall workshop will be 
conducted, architectural student meetings held, 
and other programs planned, highlighting in a 
banquet at which Chicago’s poet-laureate, Carl 
Sandburg will read his work on Chicago’s build- 
ing renaissance written from his observations 
made revisiting the city and its architecture by 
helicopter, boat, car, foot and rich reminiscences. 

Inland Architect will devote its October issue 
to Chicago Dynamic. To be distributed at the 
various meetings, it will contain the complete 
program and profiles on the participants. There 
will be stories on the rich heritage and planning 
ahead of Chicago architecture, glimpses and 
quotes from Carl Sandburg’s visit, the history 
of the curtain wall, and other highlights. 





Chicago and the Chicago region is changing as it builds 
everywhere. Inland Architect begins its reporting on the 
buildings that have been built or will be begun in down- 
town Chicago in 1957. Future issues of Inland Architect 
will feature articles on these buildings and follow their 
construction in its building reports. 


MORTON SALT BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Graham, Anderson, Probst ¢ White, Inc. 
CONTRACTOR: Sherman Olson, Inc. 


JEWISH FEDERATION BUILDING 

ARCHITECT: A. Epstein & Sons, Inc. 

ASSOC. ARCHITECT: Loewenberg and Loewenberg 
contractors: George A. Fuller Co. 


CHICAGO SUN TIMES NEWSPAPER PLANT 
ARCHITECT: Naess & Murphy 
i contractor: George A. Fuller Co. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING OF THE MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

ARCHITECT: Perkins ¢> Will 

contractor: A. L. Jackson Co. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION WING—FERGUSON MEMORIAL 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

ARCHITECT: Holabird & Root & Burgee 
CONTRACTOR: A. L. Jackson Co. 





| the changing downtown Chicago 
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William & Myer Co. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Naess & Murphy 
CONTRACTOR: Not yet selected 2 ijgeeeee 


INLAND STEEL BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Co. 


BORG-WARNER BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: A. Epstein & Sons, Inc. 
CONTRACTOR: George A. Fuller Co. 


THE EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
ARCHITECT: Milton Schwartz ¢> Associates, Inc. 
CONTRACTOR: C. A. Tharnstrom & Co. 
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AMERICAN FORE BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Loebl, Schlossman ¢ Bennett 
contractor: A. L. Jackson Co. 


332 N. MICHIGAN BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Barancik Conte & Associates 
CONTRACTOR: Separate contracts 


ADDITIONS TO FEDERAL RESERVE RANK OF CHICAGO 
ARCHITECT: Naess ¢ Murphy 
CONTRACTOR: Not yet selected 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


HARRIS TRUST ¢7 SAVINGS BANK 


_ ARCHITECT: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
‘ CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Co. 


Chicago Arch. Phot. Co. 


Chicago Arch. Phot. Co. 
















The World’s 
Columbian 


Exposition - 1893 


by EARL H. REED, F.A.1.A. 


Earl Howell Reed was born in Norwood Park, Illinois in 1884. 
Receiving his Bachelor’s degree in architecture at the Mass. Inst. 
Tech., he continued his studies at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. With architects in Chicago and Paris, he began his own 
practice in 1914. From 1924 to 1936 he was head of the archi- 
tectural department at Armour Institute of Technology. 

His works include the Roycemore-and Willard libraries, the Evans- 
ton Municipal Building, the Lincoln Nursery, and the Dixon 
Childrens’ Buildings. He has done restoration work at the Van- 
dalia Third State House, the Old Galena Market House, the 
Rothschild and other residences. He has been district officer for 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, Chicago Plan Commission 
consultant, with the Woodlawn Conservation Project in 1939, 
the Burnham Library Committee, chairman of the Chicago Art 
Institute microfilming project, lecturer on Midwest Pioneer Archi- 
tecture. 

A fellow of the American Institute of Architects, he was President 
of the Chicago Chapter from 1933 to 1934. He is Chairman of 
the National Committee, Preservation of Historic Buildings, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, and author of prolific articles. His 
office is at 343 S. Dearborn Chicago, and his home at Sugar 
Bush Farm, Chesterton, Indiana. 


@ Here is told how an upstart young city, 
Chicago, only 60 years from frontier days, seized 
upon a great international exposition and con- 
trived, built and carried it successfully through 
despite shortness of time, funds, and a world- 
wide financial panic—and what it all meant to 
many people. 

Celebration of the 400th anniversary of Colum- 
bus’ landing was doubtless suggested in both 
New York and Chicago before the mid 1880's. 
In 1889, with historian Bancroft’s help, the idea 
was endorsed by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Instantly, with brashness, the Windy 
City’s Inter Ocean declared, “The Western World 
ought to celebrate—of course Chicago is the most 
central large city.” Others set out for the prize, 
St. Louis, Washington, and New York with fi- 
nally $10,000,000 guaranteed for a Governor's 
Island or Central Park site. But Chicago was 
not idle, newspaper abuses were interchanged 
and committees quietly worked. In February 
1890, the Congress, generous in all save money, 
settled the question. Chicago had beaten the field 
and the roar of cannon here spread the news! 

A National Commission under Thos. W. Palmer 
and a local Board headed by Harlow N. Higin- 
botham were formed and Messrs. Jeffery and 
Chanute, aviation pioneer, sped to Paris to report 
on the Universal Exposition. A popular bond 
issue aided by Gage, Field and MacVeagh, had 
enabled Chicago to raise New York’s ante. Much 
precious time was lost but Olmstead & Codman, 
(the former, did Washington Park) foremost 
landscapers, at length selected and outlined de- 
velopment of a one-mile-area marshy site, in 
Jackson Park southward on the Lake. It had 
magnificent opportunities for lagoons, waterways 
and later park development. John Root, famed 
for the Montauk, others of the new “skyscrapers” 
and the just completed Masonic Temple high- 
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est of all, became Consulting Architect and his 
masterful partner, Daniel H. Burnham, Director 
of Works. The biggest and best of Fairs was 
underway! 


The Buildings and the Men 


A Board of Architects was formed and Cod- 
man’s superb cross axis grounds plan, alluringly 
natural north and south, and formal east and 
west, was adopted. At a momentous meeting, 
apportionment of the work was done. The great 
Richard M. Hunt took the Administration Build- 
ing and George B. Post the 44A, Manufactures. 
To Peabody went Machinery; McKim, Agricul- 
ture; Van Brunt, Electricity; Beman, Mines; 
Cobb, Fisheries; Jenney, skelton frame innovator, 
took the Horticultural and Adler & Sullivan, the 
Transportation Building. Charles B. Atwood, 
brilliant classicist, set the style of the Fair and 
singlehandedly designed the Fine Arts, Music 
Hall, Terminal Station, the imposing Peristyle 
set against the Lake, and other structures. Nearly 
all were finished in “staff”, a gypsum compound, 
and were of temporary construction. Sophia 
Hayden did the Woman's Building. Frank 
Millet supervised color and decoration, relieving 
Root’s friend, Prettyman, who abhorred white 
for the Fair. The famous St. Gaudens supervised 
sculpture, saying at a Board meeting, “Look here 
(Burnham), do you realize that this is the great- 
est meeting of artists since the 15th Century?” 
Root, alas, having just died, was not there! “Who 
now” queried Sullivan, “could take up the foils 
from hands so strong?” 

Thanks to the incredible energy and courage 
of her citizens, Chicago’s World’s Fair, though a 
year late, was created in two short years and 
opened May 1, 1893. The 200 acres of its build- 
ings covered nearly a third of the site and con- 
struction costs rose to $18,665,596.80. Hats off 
to those who carried through the task—to Peck, 
Waller, Hale and other members of Higin- 
botham’s Board and to Burnham and his staff— 
Atwood, Sargent, Alvord, Shankland, Geraldino, 
Ernest Graham, dynamic Assistant Chief of Con- 
struction were only a few of his front line men. 


A Magnificent Improvisation 


The Fair was a magnificent improvisation. It 
came to be loved by all who saw it and known 
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ARCHITECTS AND OFFICIALS OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION—This rare photograph, now the property of 
A. G. McGregor of Chicago, was taken in the winter of 
1892, as the group was making a tour of inspection of 
the world’s fair buildings then under way for 93. Read- 
ing from the left: Daniel H. Burnham, architect-in-chief, 
director of work, and chief of construction; George B. 
Post of New York, architect; Montgomery B. Pickett, 
secretary of works; Henry Van Brunt of Kansas City, 
architect; Frank D. Millet, director of decoration; Mait- 
land Armstrong, artist; Col. Edmund Rice, commandant; 
Augustus St. Gaudens, sculptor; Henry Sargent Codman, 
landscape architect; George W. Maynard, artist; Charles 
F. McKim of New York, architect; Ernest R. Graham, 
assistant director of works; Dio Geraldine, general super- 
intendent. Mr. Burnham’s work on the fair made him 
internationally famous; Mr. St. Gaudens became a world 
figure; Mr. Millet went down with the Titanic. 










































View Southeast from Illinois Building 













Transportation Building from Wooded Island 





everywhere. Henry Justin Smith tells of an Afri- 
can explorer meeting an old chieftain in the 
wilderness who remembered Chicago because of 
it. But the buildings themselves were largely 
unrelated in spirit to the newly built, first “sky- 
scrapers’ —the Tacoma, Home Insurance, Rook- 
ery, or the Auditorium, in the lusty young city of 
Chicago nearby. They were mostly Greco-Roman 
or Renaissance, and were white, not colorful as 
Root had dreamed. His untimely death, necessity 
of unreasonable haste, and subservience, some 
say, by the midwesterners to the East’s “Greats” 
in architecture, had combined to devitalize the 
Fair's architectural expression. 

Atwood’s Fine Arts, twice repeated in part 
here, borrowed the central motif from Benard’s 
Grand Prix, 1869. Sullivan called it, “impudently 
thievish,” and the domed U. S. Government and 
Illinois Buildings, vulgar and imbicile. But none 
can deny that the Fair was grandly conceived 
and that it brought the boon of education to all 
who saw it. During its brief five months, it was 
certainly “the most cosmopolitan spot in the 
world—a congress of nations—epitome of world’s 
progress,”—the riotous Midway Plaisance, branch- 
ing west, was its playground. 

A few damned with faint praise or condemned 
the Fair’s architecture, but public acceptance of 
it was immediate and hearty. One ecstatic con- 
temporary, Stanley Wood, chanted, “Never since 


the world began has there risen such a bewilder- i 


ing vision—On the shores of Lake Michigan— 
bloomed the white flower of perfect architecture 


and unto the eyes of all nations was opened the — 
Book of Beauty, whose pages were illumined by © 
the passion flowers of Art.” Another, Henry 


Adams, in his “Education,” after wondering that 
the Fair was there at all, acidly observed, “Edu- 
cation ran riot at Chicago,” and “all traders’ taste 


smelt of bric-a-brac. Chicago tried at least to | 


give her taste a look of unity,” and, “that as a 
scenic display Paris has never approached it.” 

Smith, again in Chicago’s “Reputation,” finds 
the Exposition “Forcing the belief that it was 


the most wonderful thing of its time, the ruling 


passion of statesmen, architects, religionists, 
painters, engineers.” “Useless.” says he, “to try a 
resurrection of that vision of beauty.” 


But Louis Sullivan whose glorious, noncon- | 


forming, Golden Door of the terra cotta red 
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Transportation Building dominated its white sur- 
roundings, despite dictum, thought differently. 
After extolling, “The landscape work in its gen- 
erous distribution of lagoons, wooded islands, 
lawns, shrubbery and plantings, as doing much 
to soften mechanical display,” he yet regrets in 
the “Autobiography” that there was so little evi- 
dence of Columbus and his daring deed, his 
suffering and his melancholy end.” Only the 
three tiny Caravels, finally done in by neglect, 
and the La Rabida replica recalled them. He 
despised the Fair buildings as feudal and once 
bitterly declared to this narrator, as in his “Auto- 
biography” that it had set back the progress of 
American architecture 50 years. 


Weekly with Whitebeard 

A solicitous mother saw to it that your nar- 
rator, then a small boy of eight, visited the Fair 
each week, usually with the white bearded 
grandfather. In March ’98, the mother took him 
on the Cottage Grove “cable” to Oakwood Boule- 
vard and then on a horse bus from an ornate 


pavillion there, to dreary, chilly, Jackson Park. 
The famed I. C. “cattle cars”, and the Elevated 
were not as yet. The small boy remembers only 
the muddy confusion of a Fair in the ‘throes and 
the just-arrived Eskimos from Etah, fur beoted 
and parkaed, happily paddling the lagoon in 
their kayaks. 


Came summer. Hand in hand with White- 
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beard, he wandered in the Fair's noble courts, 
along the waterways, and thru the ordered build- 
ings gleaming against the blue sky and Lake. 
They seemed orange, blue, or greenish in the 
sunlight. Such vast crowds he had never seen 
before! Financial disaster at far off Baring’s in 
London, with worldwide repercussions, worried 
him not at all. Like the twenty-five million or 
so others who passed the gates that year, he was 
also undisturbed by conflicting aesthetics and 
relished the sensuous scene. He was entranced 
by the Golden Door, but for him, Hunt’s Admin- 
istration dome and the statue of the Republic 
by French, both gilded and rising from opposite 
ends of the Court of Honor, were equally won- 
derful. A real Aunt Jemina, too, wreathed in 
smiles, gave him free pancakes to eat! © 

He saw and loved the outdoor sculpture 
spread everywhere. Super-beings, great animals, 
a colossal Emperor crowded close with other 
statues in the Fine Arts forecourt, MacMonnie’s 
stately boat-fountain with Columbia chaired on 
high and above all, crowning the classic build- 


Court of Honor, 
Looking West 


ings. Nero, Mother said, used to cruelly set his 
slaves afire like that in Roman times! All was not 
white. The German Building, surviving ’till 1926, 
was covered with blazing heraldics and France’s 
had a brilliant symbolic mural. 

He touched aquatic adornments on the red- 
roofed Fisheries, saw the towered Marine Cafe 
and Victoria Hall, half-timbered as in Fair Land. 


























The German Government Building. 


Wooded Island’s Tea House and the Ho-o-den, 
symmetrically beautiful temple—gift from Japan, 
brutally destroyed last war, are long remem- 
bered. Pennsylvania’s Independence Hall tower 
had the Liberty Bell, Virginia’s was Mount Ver- 
non. For the small boy, tiny neo-Greek Merchant 
Tailor’s Building was best of all, though he 
thought the Fine Arts, reflected in that North 
Pond, wonderous. 


Gondolas, West Pointers, Steam Engines 


Trim electric launches and Venetian gondolas 
and the Intramural Railway, took him with 
Whitebeard through everchanging scenes. Out in 
the Lake the small boy inspected with awe the 





Convent of Santa Maria de la Rabida. 
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350 ft. battleship, “Illinois,” done too in “staff” on 
wood frame, but with real great-guns and an- 
chors. Nearby was the Viking Ship—just arrived 


from the Fjords. It was oily brown as today in | 


Lincoln Park, had red striped sails and awning, 


emblazoned round shields, a dragon prow and | 


stern and was manned by sunburned Norwegian | 


boys. Like the Spaniards on the high built Nina, 
Pinta and Santa Maria, they also had “sailed the | 


Ocean Blue,” to the Fair. 

The small boy’s crowded impressions were 
confused, but many remain. The horror of stand- 
ing on the train platform, watching the nearby 


Cold Storage Building fire and seeing entrapped | 
firemen jumping to death sickened him. The | 


Court of Honor electric fountains playing multi- ” 
colored at night with the new interlaced search- | 
lights streaking from building tops were fan- © 
tastic. Stiffly uniformed West Pointers camping © 
in the grounds, arrival of the side wheeled “Chief ~ 
Justice White” or the curious “Whaleback” with 
Lake born visitors at the Exposition Pier, the © 
moving sidewalk there, all delighted the small 7 


boy. 


Inside were the Kaiser’s wrought iron gates, 4 
which graced the McCormick mansion later, the 4 
diamond cutting, the Libby Glass Works where ~ 


men blew gleaming bubbles of molten glass, the 


great steam engines and the novel dynamos, gen- ~ 
erating an unheard of 24,000 H.P.! Long remem- | 


bered too were the early B & O trains with 
engines like teapots and Concord coaches for 


cars. The fine Columbian half-dollars jingled in 7 
visitors pockets and letters were stamped with 7 
the Columbian seal depicting Columbus’ “daring ~ 


deed”. Gaily uniformed Columbian Guards | 


watched over the Fair but were hard pressed by : 
the Chicago Day crush of 800,000. Early daily © 


attendance had been only 50,000. 

Burnham Library has World’s Fair records 
worth seeing. In a scrapbook there of Burnham, 
(called magnanimous by Sullivan), is the Circu- 


lar of the AIA Convention held that summer at 7 
the “Memorial Art Institute”. The Grand Pacific, 7 
1890’s gourmets’ delight was its headquarters © 
with rates of $5.00 per diem, meals and bath ~ 
included. Burnham, Olmstead, Engineer Shank- 
land and others addressed the architects who : 
also attended the World’s Congress of Architects | 


—and the Fair. 


See 
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United States Battle-ship ‘‘Illinois.”” 


Marvels of the Midway 

Whitebeard and the small boy spent many 
tiring but happy hours at the Midway—“more 
novel and entertaining than a journey, around 
the world”, said one writer. Its mile of wonders 
extended, as today, to Washington Park. Cen- 
trally placed was the great Ferris Wheel, later 
in N. Clark Street, its slowly revolving cabs 
packed with delighted sightseers. Below, both 
sides, were crowded close the gatherings from 
the Seven Seas with blocks of hastily erected 
“flats” beyond. No movie or television had given 
the small boy, or the others, a preview of 
these new sights. 

Fierce Dahomey tribesmen trod unhurt on 
broken glass before their compound. Eager Hi- 
bernians leaned precariously from Blarney tower 
to kiss the Stone, (a paver ’tis said) and the 
Javanese made batique before the small boy’s 
eyes. His Eskimo friends sweltered in sheet-like 
coverings. Copper hued Samoans lolled under 
thatched shelters, beautiful to see, until dance 
time came—for the Fair visitors were regaled 
with all sorts from everywhere. Tom-toms 
boomed, flutes trilled and “barkers” roared their 
wares. Quaint Old Vienna echoed with the 
Strauss waltz—classics were left to Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra in the Hall by the Lake. 

Streets of Cairo seemed the Arabian Nights 
come true. Camels and donkeys with red fezzed 
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drivers bore screaming sightseers thru crowded 
bazaar lined streets, Turks sold poisonous look- 
ing, “bum-bum,” cotton candy and the small 
boy nosed heady Attar of Roses from a tiny flask. 
A turbaned Mussein called prayers from a min- 
aret, latticed lookouts adorned high fronts. He 
remembers, too, standing with Whitebeard at 
Little Egypt’s very feet, admiring her undula- 
tions, rhythmed with the screaming “Hootchy- 
Kootchy”. What with the Cairoine, Algerian and 
Persian theatres, the Midway was a naughty 
place. “Illustrated America,” after four pages 
describing these, prudishly adds, “to find the 
notorious ‘danse du-ventre’ and its kindred ex- 
hibitions under the shelter of the Government 
and in connection with any Exposition is to say 
the least of it, somewhat of a surprise.” 


The Ending 
October 26 came with chill winds and the 
closing of a memorable Fair. Sullivan was right, 
Chicago had hustled, made it big and stunning 
and had knocked ’em down. And his Transporta- 
tion Building was right. Though exuberant like 
the others and colorful too, time has proved. it 
was a masterpiece, not “bric-a-brac.” Neverthe- 
less at his last visit, the little boy lingered often 
behind Whitebeard to bid them all goodbye. 
During the following summer, 1894, ominous 
brilliance in the sky over the Park signaled the 
crash of Manufacturers Building’s mighty trusses. 
Fire had spread uncontrolled from the Admin- 
istration, later others followed and, with the 
wreckers help, the White City was no more. O 





White City at Midnight 


Credits—photo architects and officials from album presented to Burn- 
ham, courtesy Burnham library; other photos, reproductions of 
Jackson prints from a complete collection of Mr. H. Kimelman, 
Chicago, available for purchase, contact Chapter; line drawings 
courtesy Rand McNally. 























Chicago Area 


Planning 


An introduction to 


Chicago area planning programs 


by THOMAS W. CLARIDGE, A.1I.A. 


The Chicago Metropolitan region is approach- 
ing the threshold of city planning; planning order 
for the present building expansion. Planners in 
conjunction with community conservation groups 
have attempted to establish a status quo in a 
greater portion of the inner city of the metropoli- 
tan area. 

With increasing complexities of metropoli- 
tan area living, the decrease in differences be- 
tween city and suburban land use and population 
composition, and an awareness of the unsettled 
physical, economical, and social problems, the 
metropolitan area will inevitably seek an overall 
authority in the planning structure. 


Randolph Commission 

The Randolph Commission, created by the 
1957, 69th session of the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture, has already submitted a series of recom- 
mendations covering four divisions of the Chica- 
go Metropolitan area problems. The following 
recommendations have been made in the plan- 
ning structure: 

1. Devise a general metropolitan development 
plan to serve as a guide for local units of govern- 
ment. : 

2. Advise local units as to the relationship be- 
tween the local and the overall needs of the 
metropolitan area. 

8. Conduct continuary investigations of the met- 
ropolitan needs for water, sanitation, transporta- 
tion and similar services. 

4. Serve as a planning agency for smaller units 
of government without such a department. 

The report of the commission is an outstanding 
effort to establish an order of planning, and every 
means of support should be made for the many 
to carry out its aims and recommendations. 
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However, progress to the ultimate goal is a pains- 
taking task and until such a metropolitan con- 
sciousness is formed, we as architects and plan- 
ners must continue our services and aid to 
established and partially established planning 
organizations. 


Chicago Chapter A.1.A. Programs 


Presently: The Chicago Chapter, A.L.A., its 
committees, and its members have performed 
services that merit praise, but our real job is just 
beginning and we will have to double and re- 
double our efforts as a team to stem the tide of 
rampant metropolitan expansion. 

Thus our future objectives as a professional 
group should be: 

1. To strengthen and willingly support the exist- 
ing planning committee in inner city conserva- 
tion, suburban conservation, and overall metro- 
politan planning. 

2. To continue to place qualified architects on 
organized and partially organized planning 
groups. 

3. To stimulate the growth of new planning 
groups in blighted areas that are groping for 
such assistance. 

4. To assist and develop a metropolitan plan- 
ning structure unifying local, city and county 
organizations. 

5. To inform, through the media of newspapers, 
periodicals, journals and radio and T.V. the local 
community of the approaching metropolitan 
problems and possible solutions. 

We must also comprehend the objectives of 
local, city, county and metropolitan agencies 
that are active in the urban renewal field. Keep- 
ing with the intended policy of the Inland Archi- 
tect, future articles will explain in detail the aims 
of the various agencies cooperating in city con- 
servation and planning such as the Chicago Real 
Estate Board’s Neighborhood Crusade program, 
the Metropolitan Housing Planning Commission 
Conservation Plan, various neighborhood Com- 
munity Conservation Boards, achievements such 
as the Hyde Park Development, Uptown’s Com- 
mercial Center Remodeling and Lakeview’s 
Shopping Center Plan, the functions, recommen- 
dations, and progress to date of the Randolnh 
Commission and the achievements of Gen. 
Smykal’s Conservation Board. 
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Harry Weese 


Bruce Adams 


John van der Meulen 


Pat Spillman 


Ben Weese 


Hans Neumann 


Jack Levin 


Ezra Gordon 


Takeo Ito 


Kenneth Johnson 


Robert Genchek 


Rodney Wright 


George Buchan 


Fred Rubel 


William Roehl 


Howard Rosenwinkel 


Harvey Hoshour 


Rembert Alley 


Visnja Frankovic 


Joan Hyatt 


Pat Kunz 


Donna Miller 


Kathryn Lane 


Lynn Chapin 
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rental apartments 
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THE OFFICE OF HARRY WEESE & ASSO- 
CIATES is ten years old, Chicago rooted and 
oriented though its diversified practice extends 
from the West Coast to Scotland and Africa, 
including executed work in eleven states and 
twenty-nine cities. Key associates include Bruce 
Adams, ex-S.0.M., ex-Saarinen; John van der 
Meulen, formerly with Ralph Rapson; Pat Spill- 
man, Harvard-Yale-Fulbright, Ben Weese via 
Harvard Graduate School and Fontainbleau. The 
efforts of the organization are roughly equal 
parts of: 1) a continuing program for repeat 
clients, 2) new work, and 3) long-range urban 
redevelopment. 


In the latter field, the diagrams below illustrate 
some current patterns: a) ST. LOUIS COMPE- 
TITION, 1947 (with John Weese) hotels and 
offices in hollow squares on a checkerboard 
a la Thomas Jefferson. b) VERMICULATED 
SLABS, 1954, studies for Southwest Washington 
waterfront. c) SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON, 
1955, overall plan with small-scaled residential 
squares interlaced with widely spaced, slab apart- 


ment buildings. d) CRESCENT, 1950, proposed 
expansion for Columbus Village. e) RESIDEN- 
TIAL SQUARE, 1954, (with I. M. Pei) private 
gardens facing commons, Washington, D.C. 
f) POINT BUILDINGS, 1955, four 24-story 
apartments, renewal studies. 


With the exception of f) the essence of these 
schemes is enclosure in response to the psycho- 
logical need for limits to complexity of environ- 
ment. While enclosure creates outdoor rooms 
or positive space, f), skyscrapers in the park, 


simply punctuate a continuum of total space. 


Whether the negative space continuum can ex- 
press containment necessary to community is 
beginning to be questioned by sociologists and 
architects. It is contrary to successful city struc- 
turing to date. It is the atomized suburban pat- 
tern, aloof and freestanding. Insofar as it imports 
this pattern, it destroys the essence of city, ad- 
mittedly city that must be almost entirely re- 
defined and rebuilt. 


Along with sociology as a form determinant in 
the new city, materials play an important role. 
We have passed through a streamline era and 
are currently in the throes of a fetish for light- 
ness, both germane to transport but not particu- 
larly to non-nomadic architecture. Modern archi- 
tecture has recently been using more moldings 
than it threw out of the style book—the screwed- 
on variety. Precast mosai-concrete opens a new 
frontier for architectural expression which will 
be a relief from skin-deep grids. The plastic 
expression of precast can produce a masculine 
architecture, reinstating the third dimension 
(shadows and reveal). 


The significance of working in Chicago apart 
from the challenge to rebuild is the pungent 
flavor of the tradition embodied in the surviving 
work of the period 1885-1915. It is this presence 
that challenges today. The great architects then 
dared discuss their work and gave us a vivid 
record of words as well as works. It formed an 
architectural entity: the Chicago School. 


In the forming of the new architecture to extend 
that School, we too must discuss our work more. 
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ISLANDS-IN-THE-LAKE, a 20-year plan to replace 
precious in-lying land eaten by blight and expressways 
which will enable the city to compete with the bur- 
geoning fringe and maintain balanced income spectrum. 


NORTH CLARK-LA SALLE REDEVELOPMENT dem- 
onstrates the mixing of dwellings in apartments and 
houses (approximately 3:1 at 100 per acre). To attract 


families with children in the income group that can afford 
new housing it is necessary to create private gardens as 
well as controlled commons. 


GATEWAY CENTER, a timely project for facing the 
Loop to the incoming stream of expressway and transit 
centered west of the river. A million square feet of office 
and exhibition space, ice arena, and other attractions. 
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Youth Center, Columbus, Indiana. (a community boys’ 


and girls’ club) 


State Bank of Clearing, Chicago, Illinois. (commercial 
bank in an off-center location, with Ezra Gordon) 


Loomis Courts, CHA, Chicago, Illinois. (sidewalks in 
the air, with Loewenberg & Loewenberg, Bruce Adams, 
and Jon van der Meulen) 


Northside Elementary School, Columbus, Indiana. (utiliz- 
ing natural materials and concrete corridors, with 
Bruce Adams and Jack Levin) 
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U. S. Embassy, Accra, Ghana. (building in the African 
milieu, with Ezra Gordon and Jack Levin) 


Davis Hospital, Marion, Indiana. (300-bed, new concept 
in ‘hospital care, with Bruce Adams and John van 
der Meulen) 


Columbus Village, Columbus, Indiana. (80 units of 
rental housing at 10 per acre) 


Supermarket, near San Francisco. (one of 19 completed : 


or under construction; groined vault in steel and wood) 
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BETTER NEIGHBORHOOD CRUSADE 


by JACK W. KLEEMAN, 


Co-ordinator, Better Neighborhood Crusade 


On October first registration of residential blocks 
throughout Chicago in the Better Neighborhood 
Crusade will begin. What is this Crusade? What 
objectives will it accomplish? How will it work? 


The Better Neighborhood Crusade sponsored 
by the Chicago Real Estate Board is a conserva- 
tion program designed to stimulate voluntary 
individual improvement activities by arousing 
city wide interest in keeping Chicago neighbor- 
hoods healthy and attractive places to live. 

Chicago still has more than 60 square miles 
of substantial, middle-aged residential neighbor- 
hoods which can be preserved as sound, stable 
and desirable residential areas if Chicagoans will 
repair, improve and modernize their homes. The 
Board, as an association of Realtors who recog- 
nize their social and moral responsibility beyond 
the conduct of business, can introduce the 
strength of collective action against this problem 
through the basic familiarity of its members with 
Chicago’s communities. 

Essentially the Crusade is a contest, involving 
$20,000 in prizes, even more significant in their 
stimulus value. Interest in the program will be 
generated through existing neighborhood im- 
provement organizations, metropolitan and local 
newspapers, and other community and service 
groups. During the month of October, realtor 
offices will register as eligible blocks having 85% 
of the land devoted to residential use and having 
an official block captain. Each block will then 
be inventoried by a realtor and block captain 
utilizing an official check list during November. 
From November 1957 through August 1958 the 
blocks will make needed improvements, and dur- 
ing September 1958 the entered blocks will again 
be inventoried. By means of comparison photo- 
graphs and written inventories prizes will be 
awarded on the basis of real improvement. 

The Crusade, to realize its great potential 
value to Chicago must marshal all the forces of 
community development in a combined effort 
with representatives from the fields of architec- 
ture, construction, finance and business to assist 
the blocks in their improvement campaigns. 
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LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


JOHN R. FUGARD, JR., A.I.A. 


President, Chicago Chapter 


The future is an indefinite time to come which 
we strive to reach, to anticipate, to plan for, to 
dream. I believe that an architect comes the 
closest of any person in looking at the future 
through his mind and pencil, and achieving a 
result which is consistent with the original 
thought. 

As President of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, I find crystal 
gazing into the future quite intriguing in the 
matter of steering a course for the Chapter’s 
future. I have been most fortunate in serving 
in the line under past Chapter Presidents for 
whom I hold great admiration. Results of their 
administrations have been remarkable. The in- 
creased membership of well over six hundred 
carries on its activities from new Chapter offices. 
The long and determined struggle to place the 
Chicago School Construction Program with pri- 
vate architects has been realized. A realistic dues 
structure has provided the Chapter with the 
ability for wider service and operation. The State 
Legislature has passed a new and effective 
Architectural Registration Act. The Chapter has 
published a nationally recognized Appraisal 
Manual in cooperation with the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. A positive Public Relations Pro- 
gram has been instituted and the A.I.A. has 
gained recognition by civil and civic bodies as 
a vital entity in community affairs. 


Younger Members 

With the invaluable cooperation of the Board 
of Directors, the Chicago Chapter Administra- 
tion will strive to expand our services and activi- 
ties for the benefit of the younger members and 























also the architectural students of neighboring 
schools. We are presently inviting two members 
of the Chapter to each Board Meeting in order 
for the membership to become more familiar 
with the management of the Chicago Chapter. 
Through this means we hope the younger mem- 
bers will play a more active part in Chapter 
affairs. 


Inland Architect 


The “Inland Architect” has replaced the Chap- 
ters monthly “Bulletin” with a new format and 
greatly expanded program. We have every indi- 
cation that the “Inland Architect” will become 
the main instrument for our Public Relations 
Program, providing an opportunity to create a 
better understanding both within and without 
the building industry. Expanded distribution, 
content, and advertising will increase with the 
ultimate goal of its becoming “the” professional 
architectural magazine of the Middle West. Mr. 
Raymond Ovresat, Executive Director, has taken 
on the responsibility for the ambitious program 
as Editor. 


New Plans 


Advance planning by the Program Committee 
chaired by Brock Arms indicates an expanded 
and varied series of interesting monthly meetings 
scheduled for the coming year. A womens auxil- 
iary will be organized to encourage the archi- 
tect’s right hand into stimulating other new 
Chapter programs. Seminars are being discussed 
by the Board of Directors. These meetings would 
be conducted by the more experienced architects 
for the benefit of the younger practitioners and 
would stress the business end of our profession. 
We would hope to hold such meetings in out- 
lying sections of the City in order to make the 
meetings attractive to the local architects and 
to stress the problems of architectural practice 
in the various neighborhoods. 

Again, I wish to stress the importance of each 
member taking an active part in some portion 
of the Chapter affairs. The Chapter cannot be 
run by the Board of Directors and the adminis- 
trative staff with a vacuum in the membership. 
Active committees are the backbone of our or- 
ganization, and each member the pulse of our 
profession in its services to the public. 
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CHAPTER MEETING AT 1020 ART CENTER 





The October Dinner Meeting of the Chicago | 
Chapter A.I.A. will be held in the artfully full } 
and friendly surroundings of the 1020 Art Center | 
at 1020 Lake Shore Drive, on Tuesday evening, | 
October 8. : 

Now elegant environment for the arts and art- 7 
ists, the dormered drama of stately gray-stone 7 
was designed by the famous architect Richard : 
M. Hunt, and built in 1884 for Mr. William 7 
Borden. 3 

The dinner, the meeting, and the befores and 7 
afters have been planned to make the evening a / 
pleasant and profitable one. The program will 7 
feature a frank and pointed panel discussion on 7 
office practices and procedures, and what they 7 
mean to various size firms. Participants will in- 
clude Mr. Robert McCracken, Mr. John McPher- 7 
son, Mr. Edo Belli of Belli & Belli, Mr. Alfred 7 
Alschuler, Jr. of Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere, : 
Mr. Bob Ward of Holabird, Root & Burgee, and [ 
Mr. John E. Starrett of Perkins & Will. The dis- 
cussion will open to the floor for sparking spur | 
ons, questions and answers. Floor discussion will 
also be invited as the Chapter program and | 
agenda items are discussed. : 

The bill of fare for the affair features an amply 7 
spread buffet dinner including Sea Food New- | 
burg, Italian Spaghetti and Meatballs, Baked | 
Beans au Rum, Italian Salads, Stuffed Lake 7 
Trout, Chef’s Salad Bowl, Fruit Jello Mold, Rolls | 
and. Coffee. 

Your bill for the affair is $3.75 per person 
by advance check or reservation, $4.00 at the 
door. Bring your wives and guests of course, and 
come early for cocktails at 5:30. Dinner will be 
at 6:30 and the meeting at 8:00, all to be held | 
in the Main Art Gallery on the first floor, room 11. | 
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Chapter 


Membership 


Survey 


A definite program of public and membership relations has now 
been developed from the surveys and studies directed to the 
Chapter membership, other AIA Chapters, architect client publics 
and others. All these surveys and studies were undertaken by 
professional public relations counsel in behalf of the Chapter, 
the results of which are contained in a 112-page report which 
is available at the Chapter office. However, a condensation of 
the report and recommendations will be given here in three 
installments. The first of these installments follows. It is a report 
on the results of the membership questionnaire which was sent 
members early in the year. The other two installments to appear 
will cover the results of the survey to other AIA Chapters on the 
success of their public relations methods and procedures, and 
finally, the recommended overall plan of public relations for 


the Chapter, parts of which have already been put into effective 
operation. 


@ A little more than 29% of. the Chapter 
membership answered the questionnaire, which 
represents an excellent cross section since this 
is approximately six times the sampling percent- 
age used by many professional research and sur- 
vey organizations to indicate trends, motivations 
and attitudes. Compilation has been accom- 
plished with every care, and statistical and prob- 
ability evaluations developed by professional 


opinion poll agencies were used by survey 
counsel, 


Composite picture of those answering Questionnaire 
The composite respondent was an AIA Chica- 
go member who signed his name to the question- 
naire approximately four times as often as he 
wished to remain anonymous, and was about the 
same number of times more often a principal in 
a firm or self employed than an employee. He 
has been licensed to practice architecture for 
approximately 11 years, and a practicing archi- 
tect for a little over 2 years less than he has been 
licensed to practice. In all but a. very small 
minority of the cases, he is a practicing architect, 
for only 1 architect in every 35 answering the 
questionnaire is retired, or removed from actual 
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practice. Judged on his attendance at AIA Chi- 
cago Chapter dinner and other meetings, he is 
about three times more often a member of in- 
frequent Chapter activity than he is either a 
very active member, or a member who engages 
in practically no Chapter activity. His main con- 
tact with the Chapter is through the Chapter 
magazine, for he reads this publication, either 
regularly or infrequently in practically every 
case, and the chances that he reads the magazine 
regularly are four to one in the magazine’s favor. 

As to his profession, his main points of view 
are based on the service he can render as a mem- 
ber of that profession, and his business manage- 
ment in rendering that service. He is far above 
average in education, training and intelligence. 

He thinks that the Chapter is neglecting 
younger members about twice as often as he 
thinks the Chapter is doing enough for them. 
He is almost unanimous in his belief that the 
Chapter should “educate the public as to the 
architect’s functions and services”, and only a 
little less certain that the Chapter should im- 
prove relations with the press in every way 
possible in order to reach that public. Public 
relations is his second most important interest, 
second only to client promotion. 


Now to the questions 


Question 1—What particular “bread and butter” 
subjects interest you at the present time? 

“Client promotion” was placed first in interest 
as a bread and butter subject by those voting, 
receiving 22% of all votes cast for the ten sub- 
jects listed, and almost twice as many votes as 
for the second contender “public relations for 
individual architects and firms.” 

Next came “what other architects are doing”, 
receiving about 12% of the total vote cast for 
all subjects. Then followed “client relations”, 
about 11%; “office systems and procedures next 
with 9% about equalling “continuing education 
for the Architect.” Next were “office manage- 
ment”, “staff and personnel”, “taxation”, with 
“contractor-supplier relations” with about 3% of 
the total vote. 


Question 2—Do we (The Chicago Chapter) need 
to improve our communications with you? 

(a) As to the Chapter monthly magazine—A 
little more than 78% of those answering the 

















question said they read the magazine regularly, 
20% replied infrequently and the small remain- 
der answered “not at all”. 

(b) As to dinner and other meetings—The 
largest group answering this question attend 
dinner and other meetings infrequently—about 
59%, with the balance divided almost equally 
between regular attendance and no attendance. 
When asked to name which of any Chapter meet- 
ings the member had attended he enjoyed most 
the Art Institute meeting was mentioned most 
often. The 100th Anniversary dinner came next, 
then meetings where “big names” in architecture 
appeared as speakers, Walter Gropius (1952), 
Wright, Neutra, Greenwald, Nelson. The Sul- 
livan dinner was mentioned as being very popu- 
lar and worthwhile. 


Question 3—Would you be available for any of 
the following activities, talks before groups, writ- 
ing on pertinent topics, member of committee? 
Sixty-six percent of the members answering 
the question would be willing to speak before 
groups in the Chapter’s behalf. Eighty-nine per- 
cent are willing to write on specific topics for 
the Chapter publication. Many excellent topics 
were given. Of those answering the question 
“have you ever served on a Chapter committee 
or held Chapter office?, 78% answered “yes”. 


Question 4—Are there any specific areas where 
the Chapter could perform services useful to you 
which are not covered now? 

Only 4% indicated there was no area in which 
the Chapter could perform services for the mem- 
ber not covered now. The great majority had 
suggestions to make, among them “public rela- 
tions” in some aspect leading in frequency. A 
“referral and employment service” came next and 
almost equal to public relations in number of 
times mentioned. “Legal information and serv- 
ices” was next including legislative activities. 


Question 5—About our younger members and 
those who are eligible, or may soon become eli- 
gible for membership—are we conscious enough 
of them? 

Of those answering 54% said “no” to this 
question; 27% “yes” and 19% “don’t know.” 
There‘are almost six pages of specific suggestions 
and recommendations from members contained 
in the full report. 


26 


Question 6—In your opinion, what should be the 
desired objectives of the Chapter in using Public 
Relations Techniques and publicity? 

“Educate the public as to the architect’s func- 
tions and services” led the voting in part one of 
this question with 38% of those answering 
checking this objective of public relations; 24% 
plus checked “increase public awareness to the 
value of selecting Chapter members for archi- 
tectural-engineering services.” But 7% of this 
total amended “chapter members” to include all 
architects (the profession, not just the AIA). 
“Add to the architect’s prestige and importance” 
they corrected. 


Question 7—How would you rate these in impor- 
tance as publicity media for the Chapter, news- 
paper publicity, special events, series of inform- | 
ative pamphlets, speakers’ bureau, cooperative | 
action with other groups, institutional Chapter | 
advertising, others? 

“Publicity of news value in newspapers, etc.” 
was given first importance in the list in number 
of votes received, number of first place votes and | 
number of first, second and third place votes. It | 
received 42% plus of all the first place votes cast, 
20% plus of all votes cast and 26% of first, 
second and third place votes. 

Second place vote went to “Institutional Chap- | 
ter advertising in newspapers, TV, etc., calling | 
attention to the importance and value of the | 
services our member architects perform”. Third 
place was “speakers’ bureau for conventions, TV 
guest appearances, panel discussions, etc.” But | 
“speakers’ bureau” tied with “series of informa- 
tive pamphlets” on the first place voting. Then 
followed “special events with news punch”, 
“cooperative action with other groups” and vari- 
ous write-in votes for other suggestions. 


The entire report may be read in full with a 
great deal of profit in understanding what our 
members are thinking as important projects in 
the Chapter’s public relations development pro- 
gram. This report carefully reviewed by the 
Board of Directors, the administrative personnel 
and various committee chairmen has offered 
many suggestions which have already been in- 
corporated into new Chapter planning and will 
serve as a basis for future expansion of Chapter | 
services and programs. oO 
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There are numerous technical societies—all 
founded with the purpose of enlightening their 
members with new developments—one that is 
fast growing with a reputation for accomplishing 
its objectives is the Chicago Chapter of the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute. 


The purpose of the Construction Specifications 
Institute is to foster and develop the interests of 
persons, firms, associations, corporations and 
others engaged in any phase of the business of 
writing, compiling, or in any way utilizing con- 
struction specifications, and to maintain the Insti- 
tute as a clearing house of unbiased technical 
information on specifications for the fabrication 
and installation of construction materials and 
equipment. 

As a professional group, the specifications 
writers feel that they must grow, progress, de- 
velop new ideas, improve old practices, and 
modernize their objectives to meet the demands 
of change. They feel the specification must be 
written as free of legal obstacles as experience 
and knowledge allows. They believe all will 
benefit if tighter, more accurate specifications are 
written at the start. 

These are just a few of the dividends that have 
resulted after many hours of hard work by the 
members of the Chicago Chapter C.S.L: 

A complete standard specification for painting, 
resolved after point meetings with painting con- 
tractors and specification writers. 

The Change Order, published monthly, ane 
June, July and August, which disseminates cur- 
rent technical data and contains at least one 
example of a well written specification. 

Highly informative meetings which have drawn 
an average of 95 members and guests per 
meeting! 


Chicago Chapter Founded 

The Chicago Chapter of the Construction 
Specifications Institute was founded January 13, 
1953. Col. A. W. Sikes became the father of the 
Chicago chapter when he contacted the Illinois 
members of the National C.S.I. in the fall of 
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1952. The family had its first meeting February 
18, 1953, at the Western Society of Engineers 
Clubroom. 


Meetings 

The meetings are technical in nature and are 
divided into two sections. The first half hour is 
devoted to properties of materials. The main 
program is devoted to a paper or illustrated talk 
on types, kinds and uses of materials and equip- 
ment. The presentation is on a technical basis 
rather than product commercialization. A ques- 
tion and answer period follows. 


Membership 

Members of the Institute consist of Active, 
Associate and Student Members. A member of 
the Institute is not required to be a member of 
a chapter; however, no individual is eligible for 
chapter membership until elected to membership 
in the Institute. 

Active Members are individuals who are con- 
cerned, professionally, with the specifications 
and documents used in the connection with the 
design, construction, and equipment; such as 
architects, professional engineers, professors and 
instructors and research workers of architectural 
and engineering subjects, representatives of 
architects and professional engineers who are 
supervising construction projects, and others pos- 
sessing similar qualifications. 

Associate Members are individuals who use 
specifications in purchasing or procuring con- 
struction materials and equipment; individuals 
who are engaged in the mining, processing, or 
manufacturing of such materials and products; 
individuals who are or who have been engaged 
in the construction industry or in enterprises 
which are closely related thereto, including stu- 
dents in architecture or engineering. Associate 
Members have all the rights and privileges of 
Active Members except that they are not eligible 
to vote or to hold an elective office in the 
Institute 

Today the Chicago Chapter C.S.I. includes 77 
active members and 89 associate members. Offi- 
cers for the 1957 and 1958 season are President 
Paul Tiffin, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; First 
Vice-President Carl E. Heimbrodt, Holabird & 
Root & Burgee; Treasurer Les Casey and Secre- 
tary Joe Lucas. 






Schoolcraft 


exhibits at the offices 


of the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 


Continuing at the offices of the Chicago Chap- 
ter A.I.A. are the monthly exhibitions of artist’s 
work arranged by Artists Equity to acquaint 
architects with the work of local artists. 

Previous exhibits have included the work of 
Mary Gehr, Irving Titel and Marie Zoe Greene. 
In November the work of Milton Horn, sculptor, 
will be on exhibit. 


FREEMAN SCHOOLCRAFT 

On exhibit during August was the work of 
sculptor Freeman Schoolcraft, variously shown 
in pieces of sculpture and photographic panels 
of other commissions, and how they evolved. 

Instructor in sculpture for the last eleven years 
at the University of Chicago, Mr. Schoolcraft is 
very nearly a self taught craftsman, having but 
a single year at the Art Institute where he 
worked with Albin Polacek. Since then he has 
become well recognized in Chicago art circles 
and has exhibited widely, winning a number of 
awards. 

“Basically a realist, rendering the human form 
in traditional clay, bronze and stone, School- 
craft's sculptures: are nevertheless distinctive and 
have about them a certain personal poetry.” So 
said art critic Frank Holland in a review of the 
show for the Chicago Sun Times. 


And there are different kinds of poetry in his 
work. A graceful delicate sort in his leggy, long 
female figures and a bold message in other husky, 
chunky pieces. 

The show's main theme—the collaboration of 
architect and artist—was shown in photographs 
and drawings picturing the recent production of 
a pair of bronze works, for which Schoolcraft 
was commissioned by the new Mother McAuley 
Liberal Arts High School at the recently com- 
pleted St. Francis Xavier College in Evergreen 
Park. First is shown the figures suggested as 
vertical volumes against the long lines of the 
school. From these architectural drawings, 
photos show the one-third clay models and then 
the full-sized six-foot bronzes being finished by 


the “Maestro Bronze Founder,” Mario Sampi- | 
nato, who cast them in his Chicago foundry in | 


the centuries-old lost-wax process. 


The process, previously possible only in Nor- | 


way, Italy and New York was done in Chicago 


in the newly established foundry of Italian 7 
trained Sampinato. Working closely together for 7 
three weeks in the foundry, the figures were | 
finished in this traditional accord of art and craft. | 


Roadside Stand — Martyl 


MARTYL 

For September the Chapter office is having an 
exhibition of paintings by Martyl. Says the Art 
Institute of Chicago, “Martyl is a painter who 
shows a deep understanding of the emotional 


use of color and her paintings are vigorous, | 


bold, and exciting.” 
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Choosing to be known solely as “Martyl,” the 
artist is in private life the wife of Dr. Alexander 
Langedorf, Jr., a well known Nuclear Physicist. 
Living 25 miles northwest of Chicago, her spa- 
cious studio was once an architect's drafting 
room. 

She was born in St. Louis and graduated from 
Washington University with a B.A. Painting since 
she was 12, she was in constant company with 
fellow artists at her mother’s school of painting, 
and developed further at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center under Amold Blanch. Bold 
and direct in form and color, her subjects range 
from modern physic apparatus to market places 
and children. 

With 21 one-man-shows since 1936, she has 
won numerous awards including the Chicago 
Art Institute’s Frank Armstrong Prize, the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Logan Medal and Prize and the 
William H. Bartels award. An illustrator in the 
book “How to Paint a Gouache,” painter of three 
murals in public buildings, she is also Art Editor 
of the BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIEN- 
TISTS. 

Her paintings are in the permanent collections 
of the: 

Chicago Art Institute, Washington Univ., 
Univ. of Arizona, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Los Angeles County Museum, Illinois State 
Museum, St. Louis Public Library, City Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis, Pepsi-Cola Corporation, Union 
League Club, Chicago Athletic Club, and num- 
erous other private collections. 


RAINEY BENNETT 


Coming in October will be the work of Rainey 
Bennett, painter and muralist. His work is in- 
troduced here in the color of his own words, 
his likes, his humor, his reason. He writes . . . 

“T list a few of the things I like about painting 
and pictures .. . 

LINE in all its characteristics: thick, thin, 
loose, formal, whether used arbitrarily or as a 
contour, sharp tool or soft, fingers or foot. 

COLOR, particularly transparent color which 
implies atmosphere. 

OBJECTS, PEOPLE and IDEAS with a pinch 
of literary flavoring and an abstract ghost float- 
ing through the design. 

LIFE-the kind that is found in a tiny leaf 
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Imagery — Bennett 


or a painting of Paul Klee or the tension between 
two colors, the posture of a figure. 

SURFACE with the LIGHT TOUCH which 
turns my eye to the ancient Orient where the 
brush was held high. 

VARIETY of media, subjects, and jobs. The 
free translation of industrial themes has been as 
engrossing as a fine line drawing of an imagined 
spider’s web; the illustrating of an eighth grade 
reader as exciting as a ninety six foot mural. 

HOURS AFTER MIDNIGHT-the life of the 
artist without a steady job.” 


Indiana born at Marion in 1907, Rainey Ben- 
nett’s education includes work at the University 
of Chicago, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
American Academy in Chicago, and in New York 
at the Art Students League and with George 
Grosz at the Maurice Sterne School. He’s a 
member of the American Water Color Society. 

Mr. Bennett’s work is in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the Brooklyn Museum in 
New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, Beloit 
College, the Univ. of Oklahoma, Cranbrook Mu- 
seum, Dallas Museum, Honolulu Academy of 
Art, Newark Museum and others. He’s had one- 
man shows at the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Art Institute of Chicago among others. Com- 
missions include special assignments for For- 
tune magazine. Murals done by Mr. Bennett 
include ones at the Chas. A. Stevens Store Circle 
Restaurant, the Commonwealth Edison Co., Ex- 
hibition Hall at the Museum of Science and 
Industry and the TWA Chicago ticket office. He 
has also been color consultant for Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill at the Kimberly Clark Paper 
Mills and the Ohio State Univ. Medical Unit. 





Wheeler Associates 
with Perkins & Will 


E. Todd Wheeler, FAIA, and 
Perkins & Will, architects-engi- 


neers, Chicago and White Plains, 
N. Y., have associated to offer 
full consulting architectural and 
engineering service for the spe- 
cialized hospital, health and 
medical education fields. 





TO ARCHITECTS 


select and recommend 


BCEA contractors 


contractors are pledged to see that alll 
work is done according to the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Architect. 


includes in its membership capable and 
responsible firms in all phases of the con- 


struction industry. 


Write today 


on your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘True 
Efficiency in Building’ 
and “BCEA Membership 


Directory." 


Mr. Wheeler was a partner in 
Perkins, Wheeler & Will, Chi- 
cago, from 1936 to 1944. 

Since 1941 he has served as a 
consultant in programming and 
planning more than 70 hospitals, 


medical schools, medical educa- - 


tion centers and labor union 
health and welfare facilities, 
working in association with a 
number of architects, from coast 
to coast. 

In associating with Perkins & 
Will, Mr. Wheeler will offer a 
full consulting, architectural and 
engineering service. Work de- 
signed under Mr. Wheeler's di- 
rect supervision will be signed 
E. Todd Wheeler and Perkins & 
Will, architects-engineers. 


E. Todd Wheeler and Perk- | 
ins & Will will also associate with © 
other architects throughout the 7 


country in the design and con- 


struction of hospitals, health @ 


facilities and medical education 
centers. 


Childs & Smith 
Name Associates 


Childs & Smith, Architects and 
Engineers, take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the following 
members of their staff: Charles S. 
Daniels, Edward S. Hoffman, 
Weymouth W. Kirby, James H. 
Stiggleman, have been appointed 
associates of the firm located at 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


Civil Service 
Architectural Exams 


The Civil Service Commission 


on Nov 
7, 195 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of Chicago, Inc 


of the City of Chicago will hold | greate 
examinations for Architectural Bec 
positions for both the City of in face 
Chicago and Board of Education fall in 


founded July 27, 1911 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. © CHICAGO 1 ® STate 2-6152 
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on November 23 and December 
7, 1957. These positions have 
salaries ranging from $7,000.00 
to $8,800.00. Residence in Chi- 
cago is not required. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Room 208, City 
Hall. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


“ENGINEER SIZE” BRICK 


“engineer bric«’’ \ regular brick 


Latest among new products to 
be introduced and marketed in 
the Chicagoland area is the eco- 
nomical new “Engineer” size 
brick manufactured by General 
Shale Products Corporation of 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Using the age-old principle of 
gaining economy through use of 
oversize masonry units, the “En- 
gineer” size brick has been uti- 
lized for many years throughout 
the southeastern section of the 
United States. The “Engineer” 
unit is nominally eight inches in 
length, but has a face height 4” 
greater than standard brick. 


“looking like” an over-size brick. 
When compared with standard 
size units at a distance of thirty 
to fifty feet most viewers cannot 
discern a difference in size. 

The “Engineer” brick varies in 
weight, depending upon type, 
from 4.96 pounds to 5.4 pounds 
each. 

The “Engineer” size units are 
available in a variety of color 


ranges and textures. Wire cut 
or Matt-face textures, Rugg tex- 
tures, and “full-sanded” sand 
faced textures are produced in 
narrow and medium ranges of 
red and combined ranges of red 
and flashed colors. 


Distributor — Material Service 
Corporation, 300 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 








A simple engineering principle can make a world of difference in your wood 
floors. Loxit has developed a mechanical system of floor laying which does 
away with wood sleepers, nails and adhesives. Instead, Loxit uses just three 
basic parts—a channel, a clip and an anchor—to give your wood floors 
longer life and trouble-free service. If your present wood flooring needs re- 
placing, DO IT RIGHT WITH LOXIT! 


FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


the Special 
Ingredient 
in a Good 
Flooring Job 


It’s the 


LOXIT— 


FLOOR 
LAYING 
SYSTEM! 


Write for Literature, 
Catalogs, Samples 





THERE’S A PLACE FOR LOXIT IN. YOUR PLANS! 


Because of the slight increase 
in face height, the brick does not 
fall in the general category of 


LOXIT COMPLETE LOXIT VICTORY 
CHALKBOARD SYSTEM ACCOUSTICAL SYSTEM 
Loxit Rite Green Chalkboards Really three systems in one 
and Tackboards, Loxit Tru-Snap All- —~t quia se 
Aluminum Trim, and accessory items. Appli 2" Combination. 


; a 
LOXIT FLOOR-LAYING 
SYSTEM 


Solves the problem of 
floor areas 





laid on concrete. 
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LOXITEX, TACKBOARDS 


“Loxitex” tackboards are fabri- 
cated from an electrically fused 
vinyl-coated fabric, laminated 
under high pressure to a treated 
pulpboard backing. 


According to the manufac- 
turer, the surfaces of “Loxitex” 
tackboards will not crack, chip, 
peel or scratch, and can easily be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. In 


' addition, they are stain, soil and 


flame resistant. 





OCTOBER 15 
Informational Meeting-Luncheon 


Terrace Casino 


Morrison Hotel 


Your Host: Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp. 


Subject: “Solar Radiation Control at the Window” 


AFFILIATED 


PRODUCERS 


© 
Ss 
§ 
Ss 
s 


WITH A.1.A. 


tothe 


“DESIGNER - MANUFACTURER - CONTRACTOR 
Today, building the greater Chicago of Tomorrow” 


1 
CHICAGO CHAPTER 


~ Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 North LaSalle St. ¢ Chicago 1 


Suite 2103 


Phone: RA 6-0578 


They are available in six pastel 
colors in deep-molded three-di- 
mensional patterns that are not 
only attractive in design, but 
break up the light to eliminate 
disturbing reflections. 


Manufacturer and Distributor 
—Loxit Systems Inc., 1217 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 
Ill. 


> 


“TALK-A-PHONE” 


Talk-A-Phone Company, man- 


ufacturers of intercommunica- 
tion systems, have announced a 7 
new “all-transistor” home inter- © 


com-radio system. 

Fully transistorized, the sys- 
tem consumes less electricity 
than a kitchen clock. The system 
is designed for safer, more com- 
fortable and more enjoyable liv- 
ing, and brings complete inter- 
communication and radio 
throughout the house. 

Finished in gold and silver 
tones, the units can be flush- 
mounted, making the system 
adaptable for homes already 
constructed as well as for new 
construction. 


Manufacturer and Distributor 


—Talk-A-Phone Company, 1512 | 


S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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“HORIZON-BENCH” The unit is finished with a steel. It requires a rough fram- 
standard moulded trim of bond- ing opening of 14%” wide by 
erized and zinc-chromate prime 1834” high. It is very adaptable 





YOU BUILD 
THE BEST WITH 
The George W. Perry custom 
“Horizon Bench” is a basic de- BRICK and TILE 


sign unit of functional modern 
furniture. It is adjustable in 
length, width and leg heights. and 
The bench is a versatile unit that 
can serve as coffee table, end ECONOMICALLY, too, with the ‘SCR 
table, window seat or many other 
uses. In schools where safety, beauty and low 
The top is made of solid wal- maintenance are major factors, brick and SCHOOL 
nut with an oil finish, and stands tile add time-tested performance to mod- CONCEPT’’* 
on custom aluminum legs. It is ern design. For instance, the “SCR School 
14” high, 15” wide, and extends Concept”* of the Structural Clay Products 
from 70” to 112”. It is reported _ Research Foundation enables you to provide 
to be able to support the weight fine masonry schools at real cost savings. 
- porgle. , This study points the way to construction economies through the use of low-cost 
seieqet snag sith the other load-bearing brick or tile walls. With the “SCR Concept”* you enjoy all the advant 
‘Unie geomp forte, sl- -bearing brick or tile walls. With the oncept”* you enjoy all the advantages 
lows the architect or buyer to only genuine clay masonry can provide: 
extend his creative ability to the 
product, since most of the group 
is custom constructed from a va- 
riety of woods and finishes. BEAUTY: esthetically pleasing to stimulate students and attract 
teaching personnel. 


SAFETY: greater protection from fire, rain, wind and blast; non- 
conduction of heat, electricity, lightning. 


Designer—George Perry, 6030 ; 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illi- LONG LIFE AND LOW MAINTENANCE: established by performance 
nois. in the country’s leading schools and colleges. 


If you’re planning a school, call us for free information and consultation on the 
“SCR School Concept’* and the use of economical clay products. 
STANDARD STEEL 


*T.M. Reg., Pat. Pending, SCPRF 
“RECEPTOFONE” 





neglow 5 
This recessed telephone niche Stuunctwral, * 
is designed to fit all standard sOAtk +t ot< LJ 
telephone handsets, and is ; 228 N. LaSalle St Lay PILOCUK 1S matte, 








. Chicage 1, Ill. 
equipped with a 4” deep bot- . 4378 Lindell Blvd. 


tom shelf for telephone directory St. Louis 8, Mo. 
storage. 
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for installation in eithér the small 
home or large apartment unit, 
and can easily be folded out of 
the way when not in use. 


Manufactured by Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Distributed by Material Serv- 
ice Corp., Chicago, Illinois. 





Just call... 





Take advantage of our 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS SERVICE 


@ Peoples Gas offers consultation and assistance in 
matters concerning piping, supply and service to all 
types of buildings. Call us for advice on cooking, 
refrigeration and water heating. 

In addition, a staff of d desi 


in planning kitchens. 


Architects and Builders Section 
WAbash 2-6000 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 











COMMERCIAL & 


experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


(also Residential Lighting) 
Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englew service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


meglewoeed ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. Halsted St. 


ENglewood 4-7500 Diol 3-5441 


34 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. First St. 


SOUTH BENE 
325 N. Lafayette Blvd.. 
Central 8233 


GARY 
4172 Broadway 
Dial 4-944] 


ADDENDUM 


Chicago Lighting 
Institute open house 


The Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute, in continuous operation 
since 1930, will have “Open 
House” for their new quarters, | 
in the Marquette Building, 140 
South Dearborn Street, from 
October 3 through October 8. 

Architects, Consulting Engi- 
neers and Industrial Designers 
are invited for Monday, October 
7; all of them will receive a 
mailed invitation. Other groups 
will be invited on different days. 

Designed by the architectural 
firm of Shaw, Metz & Dolio, 
there is more than 8000 square | 
feet of space, all of it devoted to 
lighting applications. 


Fulbright Awards 
for Architects 


Young American architects | 
will have a chance to study 
abroad under the Fulbright 
scholarship program for 1958-59. 


Competition for these awards §, 


has opened and architects may 
apply between now and next No- 
vember 1. A chance to compare § 
American and foreign design and 
to study foreign architectural de- 
velopment is given to qualified 
candidates under the program 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. 

Basic eligibility requirements 
for these foreign study fellow- 
ships are United States citizen- 
ship, a college degree or its equi- 
valent by the time the award will 
be used, knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country of applica- 
tion sufficient to carry on the 
proposed study, and good health. 
Preference is given to applicants 
not more than 35 years of age. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 





The Fulbright program is part 
of the International Educational 
Exchange activities of the De- 
partment of State. It will give 
more than 900 American citizens 

the chance to study abroad dur- 
Ming the 1958-59 academic year. 

For further information write 
for the brochure “United States 
Government Grants,” to Institute 
of International Education, Mid- 
west Office, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Inquiries on 
study facilities abroad can also 
be answered. 


New Accessions 
Burnham Library 


The Burnham Library of the 
Art Institute of Chicago will be 
open from 12:30 until 2:30 Mon- 
day thru Friday. Beginning Sep- 
tember 23 it will be open also 
on Monday evenings from 6 until 
9, with the exception of the 
Christmas holiday period. If ad- 
vance notice of several hours is 
given in person or by telephone, 
Burnham materials may be made 
available for use in Ryerson Li- 
brary reading room at other 
times during the day. 


Rotch Scholarship 
s to John Schlossman 


John Schlossman has been 
awarded the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship for 1957. The award 
was announced by the Trustees 
of the Scholarship fund at the 
recent meeting of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects. The Rotch 
Scholarship is granted annually, 
as the result of a two-stage archi- 
tectural design competition, to a 
student or architect having stud- 
ied or worked professionally at 


The individual may travel ap- 
proximately a year in the area of 
his choice for study of architec- 
ture and related fields. Among 
previous recipients are Ralph 


Walker, Louis Skidmore, Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, William Hart- 
man, Gordon Bunshaft and 
Edward D. Stone. 





for better roofs and floors... 


oly BETOCEL' 


Cellular Insulating Concrete 
gives you all these wanted features 


@ Controlled performance—density accurately 
controllable from 20 to 75 lbs/cu/ft 


@ High thermal value—best ever in a cellular... 
high moisture resistance insures permanence 


@ Compressive strength—up to 1,400 p.s.i. 


@ Fire-proof—made of sand, cement and air 


@ Unmatched economy—lowest in-place cost 





CELLULAR INSULATING 


Send for FREE sample and data file . . . then judge 
BETOCEL for yourself. Write Reflectal Corp., a 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, 310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Or phone WAbash 2-1302 


WW 
least one year in the Boston Area. BN A product of Borg-Warner 
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Architects Who Know, Specify 


FLOORS BY building cost manual 


In this single volume you will find 
data on the construction costs of 
150 different building types, includ- 


30 Years of Experience in ing authoritative introductory ma- 
terial on factors affecting building 


° costs, depreciation, and regional 

* Ymnasiim OOrs variations. The figures used are 
based on actual, final construction 

4s e costs of buildings and their normal 

* Auditorium Floors installed equipment. Over-all costs 
are given, as well as square foot 
e and cubic foot costs, for structure 

* Fine Parquet and finish, heating and ventilation, 
air-conditioning, plumbing, and 

electrical equipment. Amply _ illus- 

Block Floors trated with halftones and line draw- 
ings, and coded for easy reference 

to each building type. 1957. 367 

W. A. Boettcher & Company pages. 233 illus. $15.00. For sale 
at Chicago chapter office, 221 
4507 N. Clark St. North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Chicago 40 
LOngbeach 1-3292 











INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
& & 
COMMERCIAL MAINTENANCE 





ASHLAND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. AMBASSADOR 2-0455 








Engineering ® Design ¢ Fabrication ¢ Installation | 
e Curtainwall Construction 


e Windows 
commercial and monumental 
¢ Insulating Panels 


e Metal Fabrication 


SLIDEWALL CO. OF CHICAGO 


51 W. Wacker Drive 7 Park Avenue Building 
Dearborn at Wacker 105 E. 34th Street 
Chicage, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
CE 6-4004 MU 5-1708 
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TP sntury pation (EE 


PLASTER PLASTER 





J. C. Anderson, Inc. McGinty Plastering Co. 
Babka Co. McEldowney, Inc. 


Wm. Balhatchet Co. McNulty Bros. Company 





Jim Belsan Plastering Co, O'Connor Plastering Co. 





Roscoe E. Olson 





J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 





Bullivant Plastering Co. 








James Phillips 





Burson Brothers, Inc. Frank J. Pitelka 





Carty Plastering Co. Plastercraft, Inc. 








Cassidy Bros. Company Reed Plastering Co. 

Clark Plastering Co. Victor J. Schmidt 

E. H. Clemenson Smithson Plastering Co. 
ae Dewey & Whalen, Inc. Spinelli Plastering Co. 

DiMaria Plastering Stout Plastering Company 

Wm. A. Duguid Co.. Valenti Plastering Co. 


J. W. Farr & Co. John Watt 











Goss & Guise F. Westerberg & Son 
Michael Grady, Inc. Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
Herron Plastering Co. E. H. Wolatz 
| Johnson Plastering Co. Zander Reum Co. 
| Kjellberg Plastering Co. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
M. Lamarche & Co. The Olson Lathing Company 
| Linster Plastering, Inc. Ostick & Yaccino 
John Lorentz Wilson Lathing Company 










ation | C. Mahringer HONORARY MEMBERS 


Otto Jacobsen 





Frank Marotto 


al | 
tion] EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 
) OF CHICAGO 





228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CENTRAL 6-2739 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY LATHING AND PLASTERING 
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HAROLD A. SCHWEIG 
& COMPANY 


Building Specialties Sales Engineers for 


Security Door Company 

Henry Weis Manufacturing Company 
Wasco Products, Incorporated 

Art Metal Construction Company 


Brown Manufacturing Company 


1325 Belmont Avenue — Chicago 13, Illinois 
EAstgate 7-7977 











advertise in 
inland architect 


GROWING WITH THE INLAND AREA 


reaching the regional 
market and the people 


who specify your products 


for information 

Inland Architect 

Chicago Chapter 

American Institute of Architects 

221 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 1, Ill. DE 2-7197 











87.65 % 


of all enclosures 


in Chicagoland—-CUSTOM-built or STOCK size—are GSD installations! 


Tub enclosures 
At last... a tub enclosure that folds back to pro- 
vide 100% access to the tub. Additional reason why 
GSD provides such a huge proportion of tub en- 
closures going into Chicagoland installations. More 
than a dozen styles. All of safety-thick 7/32” - %4" 
obscure glass . . . mirror-like finish metal. 


Shower doors — stalls 


Same non-sag construction . . . heavy glass... 
chromyte finish frames. Shower stall doors .. . 
shower stall enclosures . . . and complete shower 
stalls with precast terrazzo receptors and strainers. 


Full view sliding glass walls 
© Lift-out bottom roller construction with heavy 
duty bearings 
© Weatherproof vinyl insulation 
© ¥," selected plate glass or Thermopane or 
Twindow double glass 
© Aluminum mesh screens 
© Continuous construction frames, satin finish 


King size medicine cabinets 
® Electrolytic plated 1%" sliding plate glass mirrors 
® Non-sag construction 
@ Exclusive all aluminum body and frame 


SHOWER DOOR CoO., Inc. 
dS 105 WEST WACKER DRIVE — CHICAGO 1 
All Phones FRanklin 2-0240 














We welcome the publication of the 
INLAND ARCHITECT as a needed positive 
step toward improving communications 
within the architectural profession and the 


building industry. 






We wish you the greatest success in fur- 
thering the aim we jointly share — that 
of assuring the public of the finest con- 
struction materials and best workmanship 
possible in commercial, industrial and 


home building. 









LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, ine. 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 
DIRECTORS: 
E. D. McNulty, President 


James Lauzon, Vice-President 






Louis Hesse, Treasurer 


Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 
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